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would continue to defend Austrian independence
and that the problem was accordingly not so acute.
The communique issued after the talks with the
French Ministers showed that appeasement was
prominent on the agenda, but that the French had
not as yet fully appreciated its implications. M.
Delbos was on the eve of what was to be a grand if
fruitless tour of Central Europe. He was above all
anxious to tell the nerve-racked statesmen receiving
him that the status quo in their part of the world
had the complete and unequivocal backing of
Great Britain. The communique whittled down this
plea by simply noting the two Governments' " com-
mon interest" in the maintenance of peaceful con-
ditions in those parts of Europe. There was nothing
to be done but for Mr. Chamberlain to watch for
further openings that would lead to effective recon-
ciliation of the four great Powers of Western
Europe.

The year was to close in an atmosphere of anxious
indecision. The Far Eastern situation had taken a
turn for the worse with bombing attacks on four
British warships in the Yangtze and with the sinking
of the Panay, which had infuriated American
opinion. On November 6th Italy had solemnly
joined the Anti-Comintern Pact; if these outrages
in the Far East were the first fruits of the new
world alliance it was more than ever necessary to
reach the roots of aggression everywhere. Mr.
Chamberlain put forward his concept to the House
of Commons in a comprehensive review of the
international situation during the last foreign affairs
debate before the Christmas vacation. The Hitler-
Halifax talks were to be regarded "as a first step
towards a general effort to arrive at what has been
sometimes called a general settlement." On the
whole the Prime Minister could take satisfaction